


Letters from Members 


Journalism Room 


We are planning a new high school and 
are very anxious to get ideas for our new 
journalism room. We are sure you can 
send us many which would be practical and 
up-to-date —H.V., Wis. 

The best thing to come to our attention 
recently is an article in the January 6, 
Scholar Teacher, Page 6-T. This is the 
section edited by Stanley Solomon for the 
school press. A similar article appeared in 
the October, 1932, School Press Review, 
but, unfortunately, this is now out of 
print. Scholastic Teacher may be in your 
school library. If not, the address is 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Additional information could be obtained 
through Mr. Solomon at that address.— 
Ed. 
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Memorable 


Thank you for one of the most memor- 
able and gratifying experiences of my high 
school career. It was a great privilege to 
attend the 30th Annual CSPA Convention 
and especially to have the thrill of inter- 
viewing Dr. Bunche at the U.N.—W.H., 
N.H. 

ee 


Forge Ahead 


This is just a short note between home- 
work to acknowledge the receipt of the ofh- 
cial CSPA score book this morning. I want 
to thank you most sincerely on behalf of my 
staff and myself for your understanding of 
our situation and your cooperation in our 
behalf. Your suggestions for improving the 
newspaper are fine ones and we shall try to 
forge ahead with their guidance. —LS., 
Mass. 

This was a case of an oversight that 
held up the entry of the paper. The 
CSPA knows these things happen and 
makes every effort to help out the edi- 
tors and Advisers if it is at all possible. 
—Ed. 

CaO et 
Banquet Seats 

We understand that seats in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf are given to dele- 
gates from New York and that those from 
outside that area receive seats in other 
rooms.—G.N., Pa. 

Every registration form for the Conven- 
tion is date-stamped on its arrival and 
tickets and badges are issued on a first- 


come first-served basis. With the excep- 
tion of the First Tier, which has been 
reserved to its capacity for elementary 
school delegates, and the Dais, no seats 
are held for any given groups. We have 
felt that those who come from a distance 
should have some consideration but there 
are a good many from New York City 
and the Metrorolitan area who have not 
attended a Waldorf affair. The reverse 
criticism has often been levelled at the 
distribution of places to that which you 
have heard. We do hold out a few tickets 
in each room for those who cannot make 
a decision as early as others but who are 
in the same delegation. When one or two 
more are added to a delegation that has 
already made a reservation, we try to give 
them seats in the same room. Even though 
it may cause some embarrassment, the 
first-come, first-served rule is carried out 
rigidly. The only solution is—EARLY 
RESERV ATIONS.—Ed. 


tS 8k 
Early Programs 


If it is at all possible, could we not have 
one week in advance a single copy of the 
program in order to efficiently dispatch our 
large group to different and wisely chosen 
points of interest? My school group arrives 
at 12:30 and it is thus impossible to dis- 
perse rationally —R.G., N.Y. 

Nothing would please us more than to 
reply in the affirmative to this request. 
While we have the majority of the speak- 
ers in time, we do not have all the room 
assignments available. We use Columbia, 
Barnard and Teachers College rooms. The 
spring session starts early in February but 
changes are allowed in the following two 
weeks or so and those in charge are re- 
luctant to make commitments until they 
are sure of the space. The speakers who 
are not school people cannot give definite 
promises until within two weeks of the 
Convention because their services are much 
in demand elsewhere. On some occasions, 
such as the time we had the President 
of the United States, the news cannot be 
released until the very last minute for 
obvious reasons. This year, the final copy 
went to the printer the Friday b« ‘ore the 
Convention. The following Mond..y there 
were changes in rooms and persons. It is 
a case of putting out an accurate or an 
inaccurate program. We envy those who 
can issue their programs early to meet the 


The Cover 


The cover plate for this issue appeared 
originally in the Totem, the yearbook of 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N.Y, 
of which Dr. Jerome Niosi is the Adviser, 
The Review is grateful to Dr. Niosi for his 
courtesy. 


purposes as suggested above. We hav 


done our best and will continue to do so 
but we shall not consider it the best until 
we are able to do just what has been sug. 


gested. —Ed. 
ae cee 
Yearbook Workroom 


Do you have any materials, illustrated if 
possible, that you could send us on the 
proper equipment for a yearbook workroom? 
We shall have a room of our own for the 
yearbook next year and would like to know 
what furniture, tools, etc., might prove help: 


ful.—F.B., Cal. 


All we have on hand is information 
about a journalism room such as is re 
ferred to in the first letter on this page. 
Never before did we have a request of 
this nature. Do any of the members han 
any suggestions? We'd be happy to hav 
them for our files, with pictures, if pos 
sible, for use in answering such inquiries, 


—Ed. 
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Preparedness Is the Payoff in Successful Interviewing 


By STEWART HARRAL, Professor of Journalism and Director of Public Relations Studies, University of Oklahoma 


REMEMBER it as though it happened 
yesterday. My big moment had ar- 
rived. My sponsor had asked me to 
interview the speaker for the high school 
assembly. He was a likeable fellow. In fact, 
he was more than willing to help me. What 
happened? I finished the interview with a 
few flat comments. 
had flopped. 
Then I started wondering: Did I ask 
the right questions? Did I spend enough 
time in preparation? Had I considered the 


As an interviewer, I 


uniqueness of the visitor? Did I suffer 
from jitters after the interview started? Was 
the whole experience more of a visit than 
a news interview? 

Now it’s 1954. And in the years since 
I conducted my first interview as a high 
school student, I have stored up quite a 
bit of “know-how” in talking to others. 
“Newspaper work—analyzing the interview 
in everything from merchandising to medi- 
cine—watching the experts in action—study- 
ing the techniques used by fellow writers— 
from various sources and experiences I have 
sought answers to the question, “What 
makes an interview click?” 


First of all, you can’t list all the in- 
gredients for a successful interview as you 
list the ingredients of a pie. Why? Mainly 
because each situation is unique and requires 
special knowledge on the part of the inter- 
viewer. 


Tomorrow 
morning your sponsor gives you an assign- 
ment: Interview Coach Fumble on the grid 
prospects for next fall. If you’re wise you 
won’t rush in and say, “Coach Fumble, 
will we have a good team next year?” How 
much better it would be to say, “Coach 
Fumble, I’ve been checking the football ros- 
ter and we'll lose eight lettermen by gradua- 
tion this spring. And then Fenton Taylor’s 
shoulder may not heal so that he’ll be ready 
to play this fall. We open against North- 
east High—and they’re always tough. So 


Take yourself, for instance. 
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I was just wondering what the prospects 
are for our team next fall.” Then he re- 
sponds. You get the story you wanted. 


Note: You knew something about the 
coach in advance—not just some questions 
which might interest him. More important, 


Not too many years ago Mr. Harral 
served as editor of “High-Lights”, 
monthly newspaper at Durant (Okla.) 
High School. Today he keeps busy on 
three fronts—as an author, lecturer 
and teacher. He is the author of seven 
books and more than sixty magazine 
articles. Mr. Harral has addressed more 
than 3,000 audiences in practically 
every state of the union and in Canada. 
He is past president of the American 
College Public Relations Association. 
Several ideas in this article were 
adapted from his new book, “Keys to 
Successful Interviewing” (University 


of Oklahoma Press, Norman.) 


you showed him that you saw the situation 
from his point of view. You established a 
common meeting ground. You won his 
agreement on things he already believed or 
things he had thought about. 

You must get in step with the other 
person. To do so, you must find out what 
makes him click, what he considers im- 
portant—his goals in life. Coach Fumble 
felt free to talk because he saw at once 
that you appreciated his problems—build- 
ing a new team which must open against 
Northeast High. 


A DVANCE preparation will give you 
a number of clues. Always ask your- 
self, “Will this question get the desired re- 
sponse?” “What questions will interest 
him?” “What questions will bring him 
closer to his heart’s desire—the things he 
And don’t 


considers important in life?” 


forget: Careful preparation will give you 
a feeling of confidence. 

Two factors can make or break the in- 
terview for you. One is your ability to guide 
and direct the conversation into the desired 
news channels. The second is your knowl- 
edge of the subject of the interview. My 
old city editor used to tell me “What you 
receive from an interview will be in direct 
proportion to your knowledge of the sub- 
ject.” 

Only the cub reporter would say to him- 
self, “Oh, I'll think of some questions as 
we talk.” There may be little chance to do 
so. Your interviewee may talk with the 
speed of a machine gun. You may become 
flustered and forget the questions you had 
planned to ask. 

Remember this: the burden of the inter- 
view rests with you. The interviewee will 
depend on you for prompting and ideas. If 
you fail to plan your questions, the outcome 
is likely to be confusion and very little copy. 

Plan your questions with your readers in 
mind. In other words, always ask yourself, 
“What would my readers ask this person if 
they had an opportunity to talk to him?” 
You are interviewing a noted singer. His 
views are newsworthy. But so are the facts 
that he likes cheese sandwiches, plays golf 
at least once a week, hates comedians who 
say “Get a load of that guy”, and reads 
mystery stories before going to sleep. Look 
for the human side. 

Always be ready to check results, facts 
or figures which you receive in an inter- 
view. Suppose your principal gives you a 
story indicating the rapid growth of enrol- 
ment through the years. He reads the enrol- 
ment by years and you take it down. Then 
he says, “I am not sure about the enrolment 
being 654 in 1922 but I believe those fig- 
ures are correct.” If he is in doubt, then 
you should check records in the office of 
the superintendent. Like any good reporter, 
you must work hard to be accurate. And 


One 





that means checking against the known 
facts. 


N°’ most people won’t try to deceive 
you. But remember that your inter- 
viewees are human. And as such they some- 
times forget—just like you do. 

Quickly now, let’s run the reel backwards 
and look again at a few of the secrets of 
successful interviewing: (1) Each interview 
is a different situation and must be planned 
and conducted as such, (2) Gear your ques- 
tions so that the interviewee is convinced that 


you appreciate his situation—his point of 
view—his way of life, (3) Do enough ad- 
vance preparation so that you know enough 
about the subject so that the interviewee 
trusts you, (4) Plan your questions with 
care and that means writing them out, (5) 
Always think of your readers in planning 
your questions, and (6) Be ready to check 
and re-check facts, figures, dates, titles, and 
other factors. What’s the main thing to 
It’s this: 


remember? Preparedness is the 


payoff in successful interviewing. 


Setting the Golden Star 


IFTEEN YEARS of service to the 
Roosevelt School, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
for the Golden Star, came to an end 

last May. This newspaper, founded and 
run so ably and effectively under the Ad- 
visership of Mrs. Ruth C. Lembke, comes 
to an end because of its popularity. It is 
one of the most unusual reasons ever ad- 
vanced in school press history for bringing 
to an end one of the outstanding papers in 
the elementary field. 


The paper was largely the product of 
the sixth grade of which Mrs. Lembke is 
the teacher. Each of the pupils had a 
chance to become a member of the staff. 
This worked out happily for a number of 
years. In recent years, however, the popu- 
lation of the school has increased and there 
are now three sixth grades in the building. 


Work on the paper had become such a 
decided asset to the school and the students 
that constant pressure was brought to bear 
on the administration by the parents to se- 
cure places for their children on the staff. 
As there is only one Mrs. Lembke and only 
one room over which she can preside, the 
situation became intolerable. The only al- 
ternative was to discontinue the publication. 


EWS of the decision reached the ears 

of the Milwaukee Sentinel and the 
last issue was covered by photographers 
and reporters. A Sunday issue carried a 
half page story with pictures of what was 
labelled, “The Setting of the Golden Star.” 
It was termed a “remarkable paper” and 
its demise at the most successful part of its 
life was the key to the whole story. 


In the final issue the editors reviewed 
its history. That hope exists for a possible 
future revival is indicated by reference to 
its being “put in mothballs.” The Golden 


Two 


Star took its name from a story read to a 
fourth grade in 1938 by one of the teachers. 
This was voted on by the entire school and 
the first issue in February of that year car- 
ried the name it has borne since. 

During the fifteen year period of its 
existence, 824 sixth graders have worked on 
the staff. It has gone to press 81 times, has 
had 39 editors, raised and spent $2500 and 
run over 2400 inches of ads. The 1950 
editor, Susie Graaskamp, sold a_ story, 
“Turnabout”, to The American Girl maga- 
zine and her sister, Jean, now a student in 
Carroll College is writing a term paper 
on the Golden Star as a sample of grade 
school journalism. Ronnveig Tjensvold, an 
associate editor, wrote a poem called, “The 
Death of Joan of Arc” which was pub- 
lished in the Junior Scholastic on May 6, 
last year. 

One note of interest to those who wonder 
where all this journalistic business leads is 
the story in the final edition on Wdward 
Ohm, the first editor. He went to college, 
served in the Navy, and entered graduate 
school. He has now completed his work 
for a doctor’s degree in electrical engineer- 
ing and electronics and is the author of a 
number of articles in engineering magazines. 
With mixed feelings one regards the last 
sentence of the story: “He is not married.” 

Not completely undaunted, Mrs. Lembke 
now has a new paper for her room called 
the Class Room Globe. 

The Golden Star has held membership in 
the CSPA since 1940 and has risen through 
the ranks from Second Place to Medalist. 
Mrs. Lembke was awarded the Association’s 
Gold Key in 1951. The Golden Star may 
have set in 1953 but celestial bodies that 
set have a way of rising again. 


Advertising Promotion 


This advertising filler reprinted from The 
School Reporter of the Pacific Slope School 
Press has been used consistently by the Gar. 
field Messenger, Seattle, Wash., to convince 
merchants and students that advertising in 
their school paper has real value... 

10 REASONS WHY HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING PAYS 
1. Students have money to spend. Seattle 
high school students spend $3,825,000 
annually for their personal needs. 


. High school students do not have set 
buying habits. Their minds are open 
to conviction. 

. First impressions are important. The 
advertising in high school papers e 
tablishes impressions that last through 
life. 

. High school students possess an avid 


They rea¢ 


them from beginning to end. 


interest in their papers. 


. High school students influence larg 
purchases in the home. Purchases of av. 
tomobiles, furniture, clothing and red 
estate have frequently been influenced 
by the ideas of the younger member 
of the family. 

. High school students come from fami 
lies that are financially able to make 
purchases. Members of the family ar 
interested in the high schools their chil 
dren attend. They, also, read the high 
school paper. 

. High school students are the futur 
citizens of Seattle. They won’t alway 
be “kids.” 

. The high school newspaper offers a 
unusually effective field for educational 
advertising. 

. High school students are thinking of 
the future. If you intend to be i 
business for more than a year, it wil 
pay you to consider them. 

. High school students have most of the 
big purchases of life yet to make. The 
high school paper offers a medium it 
which every reader is a prospect. 


A former editor of the Checotah, Okla, 
high school newspaper, Jim G. Lucas 
Scripps-Howard correspondent in Korea and 
former Oklahoma newspaperman, received 
the first award to an individual from th 
Scripps-Howard Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund. 
The award was $1000. He was chosen be 
cause his reporting from the Korean wat 
front was in the Pyle tradition and standard. 


The School Press Review 
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Eight Steps to a Better Newspaper 


By MERTON FIUR 


Mr. Fiur has based this article on his 
actual experience as news editor, man- 
aging editor, and editor-in-chief of the 
Tangerine, the newspaper of Utica Col- 
lege of Syracuse University in New 
York State. His advice is pertinent to 
the work of a high school editor or staff 
member and should be of particular in- 
terest to those who are leaving their cur- 
rent positions to start work again on a 
college newspaper. 

y- <€.-F 
OW WELL is your high school 
newspaper organized? Do you have 
the best possible staff? Are you 
getting a maximum of quality work from 
it? If you’re even a little doubtful about 
answering “yes” to those last two questions, 
the next paragraphs will be of great help to 
you as a high school newspaper editor. 

Few, if any, good editors think they can’t 
turn out a better paper. The big question 
is, “How?” I asked myself that same ques- 
tion two years ago when I first became edi- 
tor of Tangerine, the weekly at Utica Col- 
lege of Syracuse University. The previous 
editor had just received an All-American 
rating from Associated Collegiate Press, the 
‘highest honor awarded. I was determined 
In a short while I 
worked out a plan for organizing my news- 
paper that paid off with two successive All- 
Americans, each receiving a higher point 

score than the previous one. 


to do at least as well. 


My brief encounter with high school jour- 
nalism leads me to believe that the plan 
about to be outlined is as applicable to high 
school as to college, if not more so. The 
reason for that being that the former is 
most often the first place a student comes 
into contact with journalism. 


I very plainly recall that first week in 
high school when my English teacher read 
a notice in class which specified the time 
and the room where aspiring young jour- 
nalists were to meet. I was there in plenty 
of time, filled with an enthusiasm which 
quickly waned. I could have been ten min- 
utes late and still have arrived five minutes 
before two characters from the school paper, 
who remain nameless to this day. With a 
few garbled words, the eager group which 
had assembled was given books on high 
school journalism, and told to open them 
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to a certain page which showed the correct 
form for handwritten copy. Then some 
facts were scrawled on the blackboard, paper 
was handed out, and we were told to write 
a story about those facts . . . in correct form, 
of course. The two “good will ambassadors” 
from the newspaper collected our papers 
and told us to attend the next meeting, 
which would be announced. A few weeks 
later I heard the announcement, but they 
never saw me again, and if anyone wants 
a very slightly used copy of “Journalism 
for High Schools” I'll be glad to sell . . . 
cheap! 

Don’t you make foolish mistakes that will 
lose prospects. You don’t give them, your- 
self, or your school newspaper a fair chance. 
The plan I’ve worked out is good insurance 
against such mistakes. Instead of following 
it blindly, however, take it as a group of 
suggestions to be adapted to your particular 
situation. The best plan is the one which 
works for you. 


Step 1—At the commencement of a school 
year there are many occasions for which 
new students are gathered. Make sure that 
someone representing your publication at- 
tends at least one of these meetings to 
sound off on the glory of high school jour- 
nalism. Surround your work with an aura 
of importance. Tell them how important 
their high school paper is to the school and 
community. Cite accomplishments, and 
awards, if any. Most people like to feel 
exclusive in one way or another, so it can’t 
hurt to convince new students that their 
school press is more than “just another 
group on campus.” 

Step 2—Schedule a meeting for all inter- 
ested parties far enough in advanced to in- 
sure adequate publicity. Use the bulletin 
boards and send notices around to all class- 
rooms. English teachers will usually give it 
an extra. plug because of the training in 
writing which is involved. The best way is 
always by personal invitation, so make sure 
that members of your returning staff verbal- 
ly extend invitations to as many students 
as possible. Refreshments won’t keep any- 
one away either. 

Step 3—This first meeting is most impor- 
tant because it is usually the time and place 
where the newcomers decide whether they’d 
like to work for you. Your best bet is to 


hold this meeting in the publication office 
itself. To get things off on the right foot, 
hand out a booklet about the newspaper, 
or at least a style sheet, to every aspirant 
who walks in the door. Once they get their 
hands on something tangible, a feeling of 
participation springs up immediately. Fol- 
low right up with a short talk by yourself 
or the faculty adviser. One word of cau- 
tion . . . prospective staff members want to 
know what their working on the school paper 
will mean to them, not to you. Tell them 
how much of their time they will be ex- 
pected to give; what sort of training they 
must go through before becoming a full- 
fledged staff member; what they can look 
forward to in the way of promotions; what 
school credit they receive, if any; and any- 
thing else you feel that they will want to 
know. 

Step 4—Find out what jobs they’re inter- 
ested in. Then introduce the editors in 
charge of the various departments and ask 
the applicants to meet with them in different 
parts of the room, or, if possible, in dif- 
ferent rooms. Keep everything strictly in- 
formal, encourage questions, and make an 
effort to find out what they think working 
on the paper will be like. As editor, make 
sure that you get around to each group 
and meet as many of the newcomers as 
possible. 


Now is the time to pass out those refresh- 
ments. Soda, pretzels, potato chips, cookies, 
or anything like that will more than suffice. 
Get all the names on cards, and don’t let 
one person leave who doesn’t know where 
and when he or she is supposed to report 
next, and to whom. Put out copies of your 
newspaper for them to pick up as they leave, 
but don’t break up the meeting until after 
the last person has left. 


Step 5—You now have your staff, and 
want to make sure that it is the best pos- 
sible one. The criteria for this is how 
closely they conform to the standards you 
have set. Don’t let your newspaper slip 
to the level of beginners. In the long run 
this pays off with a lot fewer headaches. 
Give the newcomers plenty of attention and 
constructive criticism. Insist that the editor 
they are immediately responsible to goes 
over every bit of work they do, having them 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The 1954 Yearbooks 


Soon, the 1954 yearbooks will be coming off the presses to delight 
the subscribers and to bring a flush of pride to the long suffering and 
hard working members of their staffs. There will be some who will 
look upon them with critical eyes to see if they measure up to 
previous issues. There will be others whose loyalty to school and 
book and staff will make them see the book as the best ever. Re- 
gardless of the viewpoint, any yearbook is an accomplishment of no 
mean effort and whether it be the one who purchases it, the staff 
that produced it, the Adviser who steered it over the shoals or 
the restrained admiration of the administration, there is justifiable 
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pride in the volume. 

We of the CSPA are just as much interested in these books 
as the schools themselves. There is anticipation on our part for 
each year we see changes for the better, a more understanding 
grasp of the technical details, the adoption of new ideas and the 
employment of the latest advances in the book publishing art. It 
is interesting, too, to see the ingenuity displayed on the pages as 
each new group of students tries to capture the spirit of the in- 
stitution and to reduce it to the formality of the printed page. 

Working relatively alone, for there is little inter-school discus- 
sion of plans and progress as the book is made up, the ideas that 
are incorporated in the books often set new standards that will be 
followed by others for years to come. There is no way in which 
individual credit can be assigned for these steps for, in general, 
the basic features are cloaked in anonymity and attributed to the 
effort of the group. It is these changes that attract attention 
when the book achieves a rating in a Contest and, year by year, 
added to the achievements of earlier days, they raise the level 
accomplishment and constitute the march of progress that has made 


the books what they are today. 
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Advertising--- Yes or No? 


For years we have gone along with the idea that every school 
newspaper would carry advertising. Most of them do. The need 
it to help out on expenses just as the professional press finds it a 
necessary part of their programs. No newspaper could get along 
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without it and, while the situation in a school is somewhat different, 
a well-rounded student publication is seldom without its proper 
complement. 

Of late, however, people have begun to debate the desirability 
We have found in some quarters open hostility to 
its appearance in the school paper. The thinking seems to be that 
it is a hold-up of the businessmen. This may be true in some 
It does not justify tossing out the ads or eliminating their 


Carrying ads is right and proper; the means by which 


of carrying it. 


quarters. 
solicitation. 


they are solicited and the attitude towards them may be at fault 


Just as the newspaper men and women of tomorrow will be 
found on the staffs of our school publications today, so will the 
members of the advertising fraternity of the future. It would be 
improper to deny these young people the right to try out what 
well may become their future profession. 

The real nub of the argument is that proper attention has not 
been given to the advertising section. If it is a hold-up, it should 
be abolished. But if it is what it should be, it is both a training 
ground and a source of not inconsiderable revenue. Advertising has 
its basic principles. It needs to be studied as carefully as the 
lead in a news story, the writing of headlines, the structure of 
the editorial, the writing of interesting sports news. 

Sit down 
with the staff and list every item which a student is likely to pur 
chase himself; what he buys at the direction of his parents; what he 
influences in the family purchases. In the latter category come 
such items as cars, television sets, furniture, home decorations, even 
homes themselves. Distribute these to the student body and com 
pile the results. They will be astounding. Next, have the staf 
help prepare copy that will appeal to the students. With these, 
approach an advertiser. No merchant can resist such an approach, 
If school advertising were so unimportant, why would one of 


Has anyone ever heard of an advertising survey? 


the leading advertising service agencies in the country sponsor an 
advertising contest with the CSPA? Why would three of the 
country’s top advertising executives sit down each year to read 
and rate the entries in that contest? Why do they exclaim with 
wonder at the grasp of advertising principles held by boys and 
girls from all over the nation? 

Before we cast it out, let’s look into our minds and admit how 
little time we have devoted to an understanding of it and its prac 
tical application to the educational development of the small but 
active group of students that have a real and abiding interest in it 
Then take it for what it is and use it as it is supposed to be used, 

- £ 


The Value of Contests 


With one contest out of the way and another crossing the 
threshold, the CSPA, which lives in an atmosphere of contests, is 
acutely aware that they are not unanimously approved by all Ad 
visers or by all educational authorities. They are with us becaus 
most people want them and use them to effect the improvement 
which might, otherwise, be impossible within their own schools. 

Contests are not confined to school publications only. In one 
issue of the Linotype News, the estimable publication of the Mer 
ganthaler Linotype Company, the anniversary of whose founder 
is now being observed, we came across several items which prove 
the point. A committee has just been named to consider awards to 
be made by the Merganthaler Company for meritorious public 
service in the field of Latin American journalists and publications. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Journalism and Stamps 


By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt School, Union City, N. J. 


AVE YOU seen the Columbia 

University Bicentennial 3-cent com- 

memorative stamp? It will recall 
many fond memories for student editors and 
Advisers who have been to the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association’s newspaper and 
school yearbook conferences. A view of the 
Low Memorial Library is the central design 
of the commemorative. This same Low 
Library has been visited by many student 
journalists while at the conferences. It is 
here that the top school newspapers and 
yearbooks are on display each year at con- 
ference time. 

This stamp, with its journalism implica- 
tions, can be the start of an interesting col- 
lection of stamps with a journalism theme. 
There have been quite a few issued. Most 
are inexpensive and make a colorful display 
for the school newspaper or yearbook office 
or in the journalism classroom. 

The stamp design of the Columbia Bi- 
centennial was selected by Dr. Grayson 
Kirk, President of the University; Dr. John 
Krout, Provost, Richard Herpers, Secretary 
and Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Chairman of 
the Bicentennial Committee. They decided 
between two designs which were submitted 
-to them by the Post Office Department. 
The nature of the rejected design was not 
disclosed. 


T HE APPROVED design is oblong in 
shape, with a view of the Low Li- 
brary in the center. Below the view is the 


Bicentennial theme: “Man’s Right to 
Knowledge and Free Use Thereof”. Shown 
above the view is “1754 Columbia Univer- 
sity 1954”, with the words “U.S. Postage” 
on the left and “3c” on the right. The 
stamp is blue in color and has dimensions 
of 0.84 by 1.44 inches. 

The first-day sale took place on January 
4th in a special sub-station of the Post 
Office in Low Library. 

The theme: “Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and Free Use Thereof”, has important im- 
plications for the journalism student, in- 
structor, Adviser and members of the press. 
This theme expresses the ideal of Democ- 
racy. Through a well informed public, out- 
side influences will have little effect on 
the Democratic forms of government. 

The United States has issued other stamps 
for an interesting collection and display 
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using journalism as a theme. The 3-cent 
issue of April 10, 1947 *(U.S. A 393), to 
commemorate Joseph Pulitzer is one of 
these. In 1912, Pulitzer, editor and pub- 
lisher of the New York World, founded 
the School of Journalism as a college of 
Columbia University by giving one million 
dollars at that time, with the promise of 
another million dollars when the school was 
in successful operation. 

Famous American -journalists have been 
depicted on three United States stamps. 
William Allen White (U.S. A 427), Ben- 
jamin Franklin (U.S. Al) and Joel 
Chandler Harris (U.S. A427) have been 
honored on various issues. White and Harris 
appear on 3-cent commemoratives while 
Franklin is shown on the regular '/-cent 
issue. 

American writers are also shown on 
stamps. These include Walt Whitman 
(U.S. A326), Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain) (U.S. A 322), and Thomas Paine, 
American Revolutionary War writer, on 
a Polish stamp (A 82). 


s* PHASES of journalism are 
also included on stamps. Samuel F. 
B. Morse (U.S. A 349), inventor of the 
telegraph, and Alexander G. Bell (U.S. 
A 252), are shown on the Famous Ameri- 
can series. Their inventions are an impor- 
tant means of getting information to the 
press office. In 1944, the United States 
issued a 3-cent commemorative in honor 
of the century of telegraphy in the U. S. 
Australia and Denmark have announced 
centennial issues of this event in 1954. 

Printing and distributing newspapers are 
another phase of journalism philately. U.S. 
stamps include the 300th Anniversary of 
Printing in the colonies (U.S. A 376) is- 
sued in 1939. Another U.S. commemora- 
tive is the 3-cent issue in honor of the print- 
ing of the first Bible by Gutenberg in 1452 
(U.S. A461). The newsboys were shown 
on the 1952 issue (U.S. A 462). 

Many foreign countries have issued 
stamps depicting their writers. These can 
be added to a collection if desired. The 
American Topical Association, 3306 N. 
50th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin, is a 
non-profit organization devoted to topical 
stamp collecting. Information on many 
foreign writers and their catalog listings 


can be obtained from Jerome Husac, treas- 
urer. 

Stamp collecting is an interesting hobby. 
One soon realizes, however, that it is im- 
possible to collect all the stamps that have 
been issued and obtain the many back is- 
sues. Collecting stamps of a topical nature 
seems a more practical hobby. Journalism 
on stamps can be an enjoyable topic for 
those interested in journalism as an am- 
bition. It can be an interesting and enjoy- 
able hobby too. 

*Numbers listed are those in the Scott 
International Philatelic Handbook. 


Author Makes Good 


MIcHAEL FiscHER 


“You might be interested to know how 
much your award last year for the best 
short story meant to its recipient, Michael 
Fischer, of this school”, writes Mrs. Adri- 
enne W. Reeve, Adviser to the Star, Andrew 
Jackson High School, St. Albans, Borough 
of Queens, N.Y. “The resultant publicity 
in a local paper brought Mike requests for 
stories from two science-fiction magazines. 
They are now publishing his output regu- 
larly and he has also sold a series of stories 
to a major television network. All this is 
rewarding”. 

Michael’s story, “Master Race”, was 
awarded the bronze medal for the best short 
story appearing in a student magazine be- 
tween February 1, 1952, and January 31, 
1953, in the annual Literary Contest spon- 
sored jointly by the CSPA and the Writers 
Club of Columbia University. The judges 
were members of the English Department 
of the School of General Studies of Colum- 
bia University. 





Editortals---Choice of the Month 


Intra-State Sports Competition 
Arouses Pro and Con Opinions 


With the advent of the football season, coaches and athletic directors of Detroit high schools 
will again be discussing the question: “Should Detroit high schools enter into state-wide athletic 


These editorials were selected by Mr. 
Merrill S. Lifton, Adviser, and members of 
the staff of the Monroe Mirror, the news- 
paper of the James Monroe High School, 
New York City. They were considered to 
be a good cross-section of the editorials that 
had come to their attention in the many ex- 
changes they have with other newspapers 
in all parts of the country. 


 ¢ te 
A LESSON IN SPORTSMANSHIP 


They had played a good game, a hard- 
fought and clean game. But it hadn’t been 
good enough. A premature cheer blasted 
from the west stands and etched the inexor- 
able emotion of defeat even deeper into each 
player. 

At last the gun went off. 

As they edged toward the distant dressing 
room, the dirtstained, disorganized blotch 
of orange and blue was swallowed up by 
an exuberant sea of green and white. Both 
moved slowly—but for different reasons. 
“We've let them down,” they thought. 

A dramatic picture, you say. But wasn’t 
it dramatic last Saturday afternoon? 

Banning of both teams from the Subur- 
ban League conference was the official pre- 
diction if any post-game trouble ensued. 


Many people said we had won too often to 


know how to take defeat. We had been 
pampered four years. They predicted we 
would act like babies when the candy was 
taken away. How wrong they were. 

Although the team arrived late at the 
high school, a large crowd had assembled 
to welcome them. An outburst of under- 
standing thanks issued from the surround- 
ing students as the Varsity of ’52 filed one 
by one from the doorway of the bus. But 
the greatest tribute was reserved until the 
end when their coach finally descended— 
tribute to long hours of self-denying work. 

And he has given Evanston a champion- 
ship—a championship in defeat. 


Evanstonian 
Evanston Township High School 


Evanston, Illinois 
oe Fs 

EVERYDAY LIVING 

When most people think of a law, they 
think of a written document that the police 
are employed to enforce. However, there 
are other kinds of laws, moral laws. Many 
students are guilty of breaking one of these 
moral laws in our code of ethics. They 
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competition?” They reached no decision last spring. 


Here are the points of controversy: 


Pro 


Redford High’s school spirit could be con- 
siderably increased if its athletic teams were 
allowed to enter into statewide competition. 

When a school shows good spirit on the 
athletic field, the students display it in the 
classrooms. 

This improved school spirit will make it- 
self known as students work harder for a 
better scholastic record, in order to be proud- 


er of their school. 


The strongest arguments against state- 
wide competition are: 1. It is too expensive. 
2. It will take the competitors away from 
their classes. 

In answer to the first argument, state- 
wide competition would increase interest in 
the contests. As a result many more stu- 
dents would attend them, thus offsetting any 
increased expenditures. 

As a reply to the second argument the 
games would be played either on Friday 
nights or Saturday afternoons causing a 
minimum of interruptions in classes. 


When The Outpost consulted Mr. Sey- 
mour Brown, Redford athletic director, on 
this question, he stated that he has always 
been in favor of statewide competition in 


sports. 

Mr. Brown said that we, the people of 
Detroit, should realize that our public school 
system is not a small organization away from 
the state organization but part of it. 


He also said that we all should recognize 
that there are teams in the state capable 
of giving any Detroit team a good battle. 


The Detroit Board of Education has long 
been debating this very important school 
problem. 


As a temporary solution the Board could 
make a three-year trial of statewide com- 
petition. At the end of that period they 
could check the records and decide if they 


justify the extension of competition. 


Refordites hear and read about these 
They should be 


“great” out-state teams. 
able to see them. 


Con 


In the problem of intra-state high school 
sports competition the main obstacle is a 
financial one. 

At present only six Detroit schools (not 
including U. of D. High, which keeps its 
own records) are able to pay their way in 
athletics. The others are in debt. League 
funds are used to pay game officials and 
purchase equipment. The Board of Educa 
tion pays the rest. 

Intra-state competition would not greatly 
increase game attendance but would ma 
terially increase expenses. This would be 
a financial strain on the Board of Education, 

Aside from the question of finances, Ar 
thur Dondineau, Superintendent of Detroit 
Schools, said in the May 2, 1952 Detroit 
News, “The chief objections to be reckoned 
with by us are the problems of transporte 
tion and chaperonage of teams and students 
and the conduct of adolescents and certain 
adult groups.” 

The chief objection of parents to this ex 
tended competition is its effect on the physi 
cal and mental welfare of their children. 

Parents are deeply concerned at seeing 
today’s youth jamming every minute with 
excitement. 

They want their children to have the en 
joyment of quiet leisure. 

Traffic accidents while students are trav 
eling about to participate in these activities 
endanger their lives. Such accidents have 
resulted in death. 

The student body itself faces the problem 
of inequality. Some students could attend 
out-of-city games while others could not af 
ford to because of transportation costs 
meals, and other expenses. 

What is the purpose of high school ath 
letics? To build school spirit is the educe 
tional objective. 

School sports inspire initiative, enthusiasm, 
and good sportsmanship. But competition 
between our 20 Detroit high schools wil 
accomplish this mission. 


Redford High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Summer Offerings 


HE ANNUAL SURVEY of sum- 
mer session offerings in the field of 
school journalism conducted by the 

National Council of Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciations, soon to add “Advisers” to its name, 
indicates a drop in the total number of in- 
stitutions on the list. 

Of the 276 Directors of summer sessions 
to which the inquiry was sent, returns from 
five indicated that the summer session had 
been dropped or curtailed to special features 
that did not cover the usual offerings. There 
were 80 colleges and universities that indi- 
cated no courses were to be given in this 
field which would be of interest to advisers. 
Among teachers colleges, where such courses 
would normally expected to be found, 23 
indicated none would be given. Fifty-nine 
institutions are offering courses that would 
be of value to advisers and eight are holding 
institutes for the advisers and/or student 
editors. 

Just what the causes for the change may 
be is not revealed by the inquiry. When 
these courses were first offered, most were 
After the CSPA 
had called attention to the fact that few 
teachers would be interested in undergrad- 
uate work, most were shifted to the graduate 


of undergraduate level. 


level. early all the courses applied to 
‘secondary school work and few teachers now 
in such positions are without their bacca- 
laureate degrees. Such would not count in 
most systems for the required promotional, 


salary increment and other such credits. 


NDER NORMAL situations, higher 
institutions of learning try to secure 
as instructors the men and women who have 
acquired some professional standing in their 
respective fields. This has not been the 
case with offerings in school journalism. 
Few of the names of men and women who 
are known in the school press field ever 
appear in the catalogs as the instructors. 
There seems to be a general impression that 
anyone who is a professor in education or 
in journalism can handle such work. In 
some cases, recent graduates in journalism 
or people working for advanced degrees, get 
the job. Advisers are not unaware of this 
and cannot be induced to enter upon such 
“courses” because of the meager results. 
Running a student publication is a prob- 
lem in itself. It is not a watered down ver- 
sion of the city room on a professional 
daily nor are all the aspects in the realm 
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in School Journalism 


of theoretical education. Its psychological 
implications are interesting but the deadline, 
student inertia, the temperament of the local 
printer, school administrations and _sched- 
ules, finances, and a few other details of 
monumental consequence to the Adviser are 
The best teacher is one who 
has taught; the best adviser is one who 
advises. 


more practical. 


Success in one field does not neces- 
sarily imply success in another. The best 
people in the world to handle this work of 
telling another how to run a student publi- 
cation is an outstanding member of the ad- 
visory field. With rare exceptions, those 
who are engaged to teach courses that will 
help Advisers are other Advisers. 


There are notable exceptions to the gen- 
eral run of things and the institutes for 
students are outstanding in this respect. 
There are men and women in the field of 
professional journalism education who have 
studied this field and know it. In many 
instances they have advised publications 
themselves. From them can be gained a 
wealth of knowledge and information by 
new and experienced Advisers. Eventually, 
it is their work that will have its effects 
on the instructional side of this work. It 
is unfortunate, however, that more Advisers 
in their own areas cannot have such advan- 
tages placed at their disposal. 


The courses for 1954, follow: — 


(*indicates institutes, conferences or short 
courses for student editors and Ad- 
visers.) 


ARIZONA 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Sessions: June 7-July 9; July 12-August 13 
Journalism 580w: Photography in the School 
(2 weeks—June 7-18 workshop) 
Journalism 581: The Newspaper and the Public 
School (second session) 
ARKANSAS 
ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Conway, Arkansas 
Session: June 7-July 10 
Journalism 330: Basic Journalism 
CALIFORNIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, California 
Session: June 21-July 30 
Journalism 470: School Publications 
SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, San Diego, 
California 
Session: June 28-August 6 
Journalism 92: Newspaper Production 
Journalism 152: High School Journalism 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San 
California 
Session: June 28-August 6 
Journalism 263s: School Publications Workshop 
COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, Colorado 
Sessions: June 14-July 20; July 22-August 24 
U. Journalism 8530-2: Supervision of High 

School Publications 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D.C. 

Session: June 28-August 7 

Supervision of School Publications 

Advanced Journalistic Writing Practice 

*Journalism Institute for High Schol Students 
(June 21-July 16) 

*Yearbook Short Course (June 24-26) 


Jose, 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

*Yearbook Institute (June 13-June 27): Stu- 
dents will enroll in regular classes and also 
will hear special lectures on radio, television, 
photo-journalism, and journalism careers. Spe- 
cific courses include Planning, Writing, 
Photographs, Art Work, Business, and Staff 
Problems. 

*Newspaper Institute (June 27-July 11): Stu- 
dents will enroll in regular classes and also 
will hear special lectures on radio, television, 
photo-journalism, and journalism careers. 
Specific courses include Reporting, Editing, 
Features, Editorials, Business, and Staff 
Problems. 

=. Course for Yearbook Advisers 
14-26) 

*Short Course for Newspaper Advisers 
28-July 10) 

GEORGIA 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens, Georgia 

Sessions: June 15-July 22; July 26-August 19 

General Education 466: Journalism in Second- 
ary Schools 

ILLINOIS 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, DeKalb, Illinois 
Session: June 21l-August 13 
English 335J: Journalism for Teachers 
saiats' ~~~ pee UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
inois 

C130: Publicity for School Public Relations 
(6 weeks) 

Supervision of School 
weeks ) 

C13: Typography and Makeup 

WESTERN IL LINOIS STATE. COLLEGE, Ma- 
comb, Illinois 

Sessions: June 7-July 16; July 16-August 20 

Journalism 331: Writing, Editing, and Ad- 
vertising 

Journalism 334: Advanced Reporting 

Journalism 350: Feature Writing 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, tans, Illinois 

Session: June 18-August 14 

Journalism 211: Reporting 

Journalism 241: Newspaper Management 

Journalism 291-2: Special Problems 

INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Indiana 
Session: June 18-August 3 
Journalism 82s: School Publications 
KANSAS 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Sessions: June 1-July 10; July 12-August 21 

English 58: Newspaper English I (first session) 

English 58: Newspaper English II (second 
session) 

KENTUCKY 
aa OF KENTUCKY, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 

Session: June 21-August 14 

Journalism 110: Supervision of High School 
Publications 

Journalism 114: 
Promotion 

wee 118: Public Relations 


(June 


(June 


Publications (6 


Notre Dame, 


Newspaper Advertising and 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Maine 
Session: July 6-August 13 
Ed 68A’s: Modern 
Publications 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge, 
setts 
Session: June 23-August 3 
Publishing Procedures 
MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan 
For Teachers: The following courses may be 
taken singly or in combination for full grad- 
uate credit (June 21-July 31): 
Teaching of Journalism and Supervision of 
High School Publications 
Seminar in News Processin 
Workshop for Supervisors of High School 
Publications 
Public Relations 
*For High School Students: Three workshops 
(limited to 35 each) 
1) July 5-July 16 
2) July 19-July 30 
8) August 2-August 13 
MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
Sessions: June 14-July 18; July 20-August 22 
82: Supervision of School Publications (first 
session) 
*Annual Summer Conference for Students: Au- 
gust 24-26 
MISSOURI 
SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Session: May 31-August 4 
English 60: Newswriting 
English 111: Advanced Journalistic Technique 


Practices with School 


Massachu- 


Seven 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, Kirksville, Missouri 
Session: June 1-August 5 
129: Advanced English Composition 
51 a, b: Newswriting 
132: Editing the School Newspaper 
Workshop in School Publications 


June 24) 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Missouri 
Session: June 23-July 24 
Journalism 212: News Editing 
MONTANA 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Montana 
Session: June 14-July 17 
School Puvlications (Part of Public Relations 
Clinic) 
NEBRASKA 
NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Chadron, Nebraska 
Session: June 7-July 30 
English 147: Journalism for Teachers 
NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Wayne, Nevraska 
Workshop: School Public Relations (July 12- 
July 30 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PLYMOUTH TEACHERS COLLEGE, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire 
Session: June 28-August 7 
Creative Writing 
NEW MEXICO 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
Session: June 17-August 11 f : 
Journalism 132: Writing the Magazine Article 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, 
Vegas, New Mexico 
Session: June 14-July 16 f ; 
Journalism 320: Methods of Teaching High 
School Journalism 
NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, 


July 6-August 13 
Education s261PR: Communication and the 
Communciation Arts in the Modern Com- 


munity 
FORDHAM peerneeety, New York, New York 
Session: July 6-August 13 
CAS 142: High School * Publications 
CAS 62: Editing 
CAS 128: Feature Article Workshop 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, New York 
Session: August 9-August 21 ; 
Newspaper Practice 175: Principles of High 
School Journalism 


OHIO . 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens, Ohio 
Session: June 21-26 : 
*Publications Workshop: For High School Edi- 
tors and Advisers. All phases of advising are 
covered in this session. . 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, Ohio 
Session: June 22-August 27 
Journalism 602: Magazine Writing ; 
Journalism 609: Advanced Laboratory Practice 
Journalism 650: Special Problems 
Education 674: The Supervision of Journalism 
in Secondary Schools 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO, Toledo, Ohio 
Evening Session: June 21-September 3 
Journalism 81-31: Elementary Photography 
OKLAHOMA 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Alva, 
Oklahoma 
Session: May 31-July 30 
362: School Publications 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Session: June 7-August 6 
362 Jr: Public Relations 
SOUTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma 
Session: May 31-July 29 
362: School Publicity (General Priciples and 
Methods of School Publications) 
SOUTH CAROLINA : 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 
South Carolina 
Session: June 15-August 17 2 
Journalism S44: High School Journalism 
WINTHROP COLLEGE, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina 
*High School Editors’ Conference: June 21-25 
TEXAS 
EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Commerce, Texas 
Session: June 7-July 16 
Journalism 405: Teaching and Editing School 
Publications 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Dallas, 


Texas 
Sessions: June 8-July 14; July 15-August 24 
Journalism 68 or Education 71-C: Supervision 
of Publications and Public Relations (first 


session) 
Journalism 51: Advanced News Gathering and 
News Writing (first session) 
Journalism 76: Newspaper Advertising 
session) 
Journalism 71: Feature Articles (second session) 
a 84: The Press and Society (second 


SAM ‘HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Huntsville, Texas 
Session: August 9-13 
*Journalism Clinic: Designed to supplement 
the high school journalism training in the 
areas of advertising, layout, ad_ soliciting, 


(June 23- 


Missoula, 


New 


(first 


Eight 


and advertising. Also included will be courses 
in the areas of printing, photoengraving, 
photography, and journalism. 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
CGLLEGE, San Marcos, Texas 
Session: June 2-July 10 
Supervision of High School 


Journalism 127: 
Publications 
UTAH 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo, Utah 
Sessions : 
268: aes Journalism in the 


June 14-July 16; July 19-August 20 
Secondary 


00. 
VERMONT 
UNIVERSITY OF 

Vermont 
Session: July 6-August 14 
$15: Writers’ Workshop (The course is de- 
signed for beginners, English teachers, ad- 
visers to school papers and anyone with an 
interest in professional writing as it ap- 
pears in newspapers and magazines.) 
WASHINGTON 
CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, Ellensburg, Washington 
Sessions: June 14-August 13 (2) 
English 131 a, b: High School Publications 
English 61 a, b: Practical Journalism. Includes 
Class Work and Work on College News- 


paper. 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, 
Washington 
Sessions: June 14-August 6; June 14-July 23 
Journalism S499: Special Problems in Journalism 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, | Seattle, 
Washington 
Sessions: June 21-August 27 (2) 
Journalism 200: Newswriting 
Journalism 20la: Copy Editing 
Journalism 300 a, b: Lab Work on Daily 
Journalism 375Ja: Teachers’ Course in Jour- 
nalism 
Journalism 498 a, b: Problems of Journalism 
*Short Course: High School Newspapers (June 
14-18) 
*Short Course: High School Yearbooks 
16-18) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE, Fairmont, 
Virginia 
Session: May 31-August 20 
Journalism 312: Publication Problems 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
Sessions: June 2-July 13; July 14-August 20 
Journalism 215: High School Journalism and 
the Student 
WISCONSIN 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, Eau 
Wisconsin 
Session: June 14-July 23 
Journalism 1: Introduction to Journalism 
Journalism 100: High School Journalism 
Journalism 150: Supervision of Student Pub- 
lications 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wis- 
consin 
Session : 
Journalism 191: 
lications 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee, 
consin 
Session: June 21-July 30 
Education 137: School Publications 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE AT PLATTE- 
VILLE, Platteville, Wisconsin 
Session: June 14-July 23 
312: Applied Journalism 
STATE COLLEGE, Superior, 
Session: June 21-July 30 
Problems in Editing School Publications 
WYOMING 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Laramie, Wyoming 
Sessions: June 14-July 16; July 19-August 20 
Press Photography (first session) 
Supervision of School Yearbooks (first session) 
Supervision of School Newspapers (first session) 
Newspaper Production (first session) (second 
session ) 
Magazine Writing (second session) 
Advanced Press Photography (second session) 


VERMONT, Burlington, 


(June 


West 


Claire, 


June 25-August 20 


Supervision of School Pub- 


Wis- 


Wisconsin 


Stanley Solomon’s, “Portrait of a Press 
Adviser” in the May 5, Scholastic Teacher, 
is an outline of the headaches, teaching load, 
Adviser’s position and responsibility and 
other matters gained from a questionnaire 
sent to 270 Advisers from which 83 re- 
sponded. Nearly 400 inquiries were received 
by the CSPA to a questionnaire sent the 
members of CSPAA a short time ago. It 
is expected that these will be compiled over 
the summer and a report rendered in the 
autumn. 


Coming Events 


1 May—Annual Conference, San Joaquin 
Valley Scholastic Press Association, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California. 

22 May — Annual Luncheon, Scholastic 
Press Guild of Chicago, Marshall Field’s. 

21-26 June—Ninth Annual Workshop on 
High School publications, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

8-14 August—Fifth annual publications 
Pow Wow, Montana State University, Mis. 
soula, Mont. 

5 October—Yearbook Workshop, North. 
western Ohio High School Journalism As 
sociation, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

15-16 October—Fourteenth Annual Short 
Course on Yearbook Production, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

23 October — Annual joint conference, 
CSPA and related organizations, Drexel In. 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

10-12 March, 1955—3lst Annual Con 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa 
tion, Columbia University, New York City, 


Corrections 


Since the publication of the list of awards 
in the April issue, the following changes 
should be noted:— 

The Academy News, Bishop Quarter 
Junior Military Academy, Oak Park, Ill, 
O’Keeffe Journal, O’Keeffe School, Chi 
cago, IIl., Boone Pioneer, Boone Elementary 
School, Chicago, Ill., and Parkman News 
ette, Parkman School, Chicago, IIl., should 
be listed as Medalist rather than First Place 


as originally released. 


Among the many packages of 1953 news 
paper-magazine Contest entries that were re 
quested and sent to schools and colleges 
throughout the United States, was one t 
Miss Gladys Higdon, Pineville, La., who, in 
the course of a tour of the country asa 
Ford scholar, dropped by to see what was 
happening in the CSPA office. Miss Hig 
don is one of many such teachers who have 


included the CSPA in their itinerary. 


FGF oF 

Journalism—school journalism—will be 
featured at the 1954 Convention of the Ne 
tional Council of Teachers of English ia 
Detroit on November 25-27. The theme: 
“Language: Mistress of the Arts”, will be 
bolstered by national figures in the arts and 
humanities. 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


The SCHOLASTIC PRESS GUILD 
OF CHICAGO held its annual extempo- 
raneous writing tournament on March 13 
and the first prize manuscripts and a com- 
plete list of prize winners and honorable 
mentions was to be available for distribution 
at the annual luncheon meeting on May 22. 
This publication, Youth Speaks, enjoys a 
wide circulation as it embodys the best stu- 
dent writing of the area for the year. Copies 
are on sale at 50 cents and may be obtained 
from Miss Ellen Seaberg, treasurer of the 
organization, 7844 North Harlem Avenue, 
Niles 31, Ill. 

ee ee 

NASSAU (County, N.Y.) SCHOLAS- 
TIC PRESS ASSOCIATION held a well- 
attended meeting at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y., on May 7. Panel discussions 
were held on a variety of topics relating to 
the newspapapers while the Advisers, under 
the direction of Dr. Sigmund J. Sluska 
were in a “bull session.” To defray ex- 
penses, this Association charges each of the 
delegates the nominal sum of 25 cents. 

+ ¢ ¢ 

Principal speaker at the annual dinner of 
the Philadelphia Public School Press Asso- 
ciation at the St. James Hotel on March 2, 
was Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the CSPA. 

Fe 

The 10th Annual Press Tournament 
sponsored by the Department of Journalism 
and Communications of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was held on April 29. 
Contests were held in cartooning, copyread- 
ing, editorials, features, newswriting, page 
make-up, radio-news, and sports interview- 
ing. Clinics were held in the same subjects 
and the Advisers in attendance had their 
own seminar and luncheon. Prof. Joseph 
C. Carter was in charge. 

re Ss 

Merit certificates are given by the SAN 
§ JOAQUIN VALLEY SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION to outstanding 
student publications workers on the nomina- 
tion of the Advisers. The awards were an- 
nounced at the annual spring conference at 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Cal., on May 
|. Entries for the annual critical rating of 
newspapers were received up to March 1, 
with a total of 34 entries for 1954. Because 
of the growth of school populations, the 
under 500 enrollment group, once the larg- 
est, is now second to the over 1000 group. 
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A newcomer to school press activities is 
“Headliner Week” conducted by the School 
of Journalism of Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. From April 21-24, an inter- 
scholastic Press Workshop was held for this 
short course in high school journalism. Un- 
usual among school press gatherings was the 
fact that there was no registration fee, no 
charge for lodgings, and the banquet was 
complimentary. Travel and the other food 
costs were the only expenses. 

Fe 

Savannah State College, Ga., held its 
third annual state-wide press institute the 
week of April 12. The highlight of the 
meeting was an address by John H. Seng- 
stacke, Editor of the Chicago Defender. 
First prize for the best edited paper in the 
state went to Lucy Laney High School in 
Augusta; for the best printed paper to Lee 
High School, Blackshear; for the best news 
story to James Scott, Beach High, Savannah, 
the state president of the Institute. Juanita 
Sellers and Wilton C. Scott of the College 
faculty are the directors of the Institute. 

o .° -? 

The Iowa High School Journalist, issued 
by the IHSPA, carries the sub-head, “For 
Those Who Write Tomorrow’s Headlines.” 
The annual directory issued by the School 
of Journalism in the University Extension 
Division includes the enrollment of the 
school, number of issues planned for the 
year, means of reproduction, Advisers name, 
and organizations of which it is a member. 

ee se 

Attendance at the Oklahoma Interscho- 
lastic Press Conference on March 12 was 
limited to five delegates from each school 
with a total attendance in the neighborhood 
of 300. H. Milt Phillips, president of the 
Oklahoma Press Association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. The morning sessions were 
devoted to workshops and in the afternoon 
the delegates worked on the Oklahoma 
Daily, the University’s paper. 

eS 

Student publications play a vital role in 
high school life, Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA founder and Director, told nearly 
300 delegates at the FLORIDA SCHO.- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION Con- 
vention in Tallahassee, April 23-24. 

Key speakers also included Professor R. 
E. Wolseley, head of the department of 
magazine practice in the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism, and Professor Wesley 


Brewster, director of the Empire State 
School Press Association. 

Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, book editor of 
The School Press Review, was appointed 
executive secretary of FSPA after adoption 
of a new state constitution. New head- 
quarters of FSPA will be at Florida State 
University. 

Officers elected for 1954-1955 were Mrs. 
Nancy White, Hillsborough High School, 
Tampa, president; Mr. Wallace Waites, Bay 
County High School, Panama City, vice- 
president, northern district; Mrs. Margaret 
Bach, Miami Jackson High School, vice- 
president, southern district; Miss Virginia 
Davis, Lakeland High School, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Resolutions thanking outgoing officers, 
Mrs. Inez Hart Jones, Bay County High 
School, president; Captain Harold Walker, 
Bolles School, Jacksonville, central district 
vice-president; and Miss Barbara Garfun- 
kel, Miami Senior High School, southern 
vice-president, were approved unanimously. 

Careers sessions, tourney contests, a field 
trip to the Tallahassee Democrat, round- 
table discussions, the Headline Hop, and ad- 
visers’ meetings provided a full program. 

7:2 

The Southeastern Regional Group of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION met at Upper Darby, 
Pa., High School on May 6, with an open 
forum for newspaper staffs, clinics for all 
types of school publications, an Advisers 
meeting and tea, and an address by the Di- 
rector of the CSPA. Louis Gershman, 
President of the group, was in charge of 
the meeting. 

| ee SE 

During the current school year, the mem- 
bership of the Illinois State High School 
Press Association reached its highest total, 
223 newspapers and yearbooks. Of these 59 
per cent are newspapers, 40 per cent year- 
books, and the remainder are a literary 
magazine and an associate membership. Of 
the newspapers, 76 per cent are letterpress 
and 24 per cent duplicated. 

wee 

Marilyn Kreider, Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Md., was selected by a board 
of judges as having contributed most to 
her school, county, and state, and presented 
an award and certificate by Norman W. 
Harrington, president of the Maryland Press 
Association, at the eighth annual Convention 
of the MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION at Annapolis on 
April 3. Over 600 Maryland and Wash- 
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ington, D.C., junior and senior high school 
delegates were present at the Convention 
which was held on the campus of St. John’s 
College. The highlights of the convention 
were the writing tournaments, specialized 
seminars, and the presentation of awards 
to the “on the spot” winners of the com- 
petitions. The principal speaker was Vice 
Admiral C. Turner Joy of the U.S. Naval 
Academy. Other speakers were the Director 
of the CSPA, Dr. David S. Jenkins, Anne 
Arundel County Board of Education mem- 
ber, Dr. Elbridge Colby of George Wash- 
ington University, and Dr. Alfred A. Cro- 
well of the University of Maryland. 
Kc er ae 

Delegates to the 25th annual convention 
of the SOUTHERN INTERSCHOLAS- 
TIC PRESS ASSOCIATION at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
April 29-May 1, found the individual items 
on their programs tagged with a “Y”, “N”, 
“M”, and similar symbols to indicate that 
the meeting would appeal to newspaper, 
magazine, yearbook, and other types of pub- 
lications and journalistic work. Radio and 
television occupied prominent spots on the 
program. In addition to leading figures in 
the school press field, the program was aug- 
mented by a large number of outstanding 
figures in southern journalistic circles and 
many from the Washington and New York 
Ci 2. 

“Career Opportunities in the Great, 
Growing Communications Field” was the 
theme of the 27th annual convention of the 
GEORGIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION at the University of Georgia 
at Athens, on May 7. Among the leading 


publications. 


speakers were Louis G. Johnson, business 
manager of Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., pub- 
lishers of the Journal and Constitution, 
Jimmy Bridges, of WSB, Atlanta, and Wil- 
lis Johnson, Jr., editor of the Southern 
Banker. The program was arranged under 
the direction of Dr. John E. Drewry, Dean 
of the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism. eho 


The annual NORTHWESTERN 
OHIO SCHOOL JOURNALISM meet- 
ing held at Bowling Green State University, 
drew more than 1000 delegates from 80 high 
schools on April 30. The CSPA was re- 
quested to supply samples of its aids, The 
Review, Bulletin, and other publications for 
the inspection of the delegates. Prof. J. J. 
Currier, Chairman of the Journalism De- 
partment, has announced that the annual 
yearbook workshop will be held on October 
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5. Last year, over 60 schools sent delegates 
to the workshop and more are expected next 
autumn. 
c.9 «£ 

More than 300 delegates and Advisers 
attended the 18th annual convention of the 
SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION at Greenville 
High School on April 22-23. The Director 
of the CSPA addressed the opening session 
and an Advisers conference. Clinics, an 
Advisers session, a Quill and Scroll tea, 
movies at the school and in the town (free 
to delegates), election of student officers, 
sectional meetings, a track meet, “at homes”, 
and the banquet, at which Wayne Freeman, 
Editor of the Greenville Piedmont was the 
speaker, kept the delegates busy and profit- 
ably occupied throughout the Convention. 

e ££ 

All records were broken at the seventh 
annual All-Coast Press Clinic of the PA- 
CIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL PRESS at the 
University of Seattle on February 19-20 
when 1006 delegates participated in the 
program which was addressed by 70 speak- 
Bob Considine, famous INS reporter 
and commentator, was the chief speaker. 
Prof. Howard Brier, the Director, has also 


ers. 


announced two “Jiffy” courses in journalism 
between June 14 and 18, one for newspaper 
Advisers and the other for yearbook Ad- 
visers. 
Cee 

The OSP Bulletin, journal of the ORE- 
GON SCHOLASTIC PRESS and ORE- 
GON ASSOCIATION OF JOURNAL- 
ISM ADVISERS, continues to distribute 
copies of the Oregon Publisher, the monthly 
of the Oregon Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation with its regular mailings. Oregon 
school editors are helping to bring the Allen 
Memorial Room in the new Journalism 
building at the University of Oregon into 
being by making contributions to its com- 
pletion. Each OSP member-school is per- 
mitted to nominate four seniors, a boy and 
a girl from each publication, for the annual 
Allen and Turnbull certificates for outstand- 
ing staff members. 


Poe oe 

“Flow Charts Aids Mimeo Production” 
is an article by Nelle A. Schmidt, Adviser 
to the Ilion, N.Y., High School, Quill, in 
the January-March issue of ESSPA, journal 
of the EMPIRE STATE SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION. “Flow charts” 
is a familiar military term but this is the 
first time it has been applied to school pub- 


lications. It is an excellent idea for an 
type of publication and it does keep thing 
moving on schedule. 

oie 

At its 27th annual convention the MIC 
IGAN INTERSCHOLASTIC  PRES§ 
ASSOCIATION honored two outstanding 
Michigan teachers and publications advise 
Miss Mattie Crump of Arthur Hill Hig} 
School, Saginaw, and Miss Florence Day 
Waterford Township High School. 

The conference was held May 7 in A 
Arbar, where it is sponsored annually } 
the University of Michigan. A citatio 
and Golden Pen Award are presented each 
year by the Association to those Michigayl 
teachers recognized as being leaders in high 
school journalism. 

The featured speaker for the general ses 
sion of the convention was Arthur Garfield 
Hays, New York attorney, whose topic wa 
“Democracy Works!”. Student delegate 
covered his address in the Donald Hamilte 
Haines Memorial Award contest sponsored 
by the Michigan Chapter of Sigma Delt 
Chi, national journalism fraternity. Firs 
place was won by T. Dean Palmer of Ph 
mouth High School, second by Bruce Ben 
nett of Sault Ste. Marie High School, and 
third by Mary Ann Miller of Our Lady 
of Mercy School, Detroit. 

Featured speaker at the journalism aé 
visers’ luncheon was Dr. Joseph M. Mur 
phy, director of the Columbia Scholasti 
Press Association, who spoke about the im 
portance of high school journalism adviser 
in the building of future leaders in a de 
mocracy. 

Following the luncheon, Prof. A. A. Ap 
plegate, retiring head of the Department d 
Journalism of Michigan State College 
East Lansing, was presented by the retiring 
president of the Association, Miss Ann 
White, Fordson High School, Dearbom 


with a scroll in appreciation of his heb 


and encouragement which he has given high 


school journalism advisers through the year. 

Officers elected by the Association for the 
year 1954-55 are: Robert Beachamp, Por 
tiac, president; Lawrence Niblett, Detroit 
vice-president; A. V. Williams, Travers 
City, vice-president; Miss Mattie Crump 
Saginaw, secretary; Robert Granville, Am 
Arbor, treasurer. 

The Association is sponsored by the De 
partment of Journalism of the University d 
Michigan, with Prof. Wesley H. Maureii 
chairman. Prof. John V. Field of the sam 
department, is director of the Association. 
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News and Notes..... 


Canto, the anniversary publication of the 
Exonian, “oldest preparatory school paper in 
America”, which was established in 1878 at 

the Phillips Exeter Academy in Exeter, N. 
H., is a magazine of unusual distinction. 
Dick Robinson, co-chairman of the enter- 
prise, stated that their “purpose was to dis- 
pel the literary lethargy surrounding the 
prep schools now.” Contributions were so- 
licited from some distinguished people, 
among them John Steinbeck, Charles B. 
Flood, Kenneth Roberts, Steven Dohanos, 
Robert Anderson, Nathaniel Benchley, 
Dwight MacDonald, ‘“‘and others.” The 
result is monumental and a fitting tribute 
to the 76th anniversary of the Exonian. 

7 = ¢ 

Lambert Greenawalt was the official rep- 
resentative of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association at the Charter Cen- 
tennial Convocation of Lincoln University, 
Lincoln, Pa., on April 29. The CSPAA 
had been requested to send a representative 
to the exercises at which Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower was the principal speaker. 


c. 2 1F 
Membership in the CSPAA as of April 
28, was 1502 of which 576 were yearbook 
Advisers and 926 were from newspapers and 
magazines. Memberships are held by Ad- 
visers in schools in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines, an Army school in 
Japan, Canada and Egypt. Idaho is the 
only state without a member. 
oe 
Mrs. Charles D. Leh, Jr., who has been 
Adviser to the Fountain, Fountain Hill 
High School, Bethlehem, Pa., for several 
years, will assume the position of Adviser 
to Liberty Life, Liberty High School, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., in September. 


i 

“I think that the March issue of the 
CSPAA Bulletin in its article by Ben All- 
nutt, and reprinting of several of the 
awarded high school editorials in our 1953 
High School Editorials category, does an 
outstanding and objective job which has 
been sorely needed,” writes W. C. “Tom” 
Sawyer, of Freedoms Foundation. “We in 
Freedoms Foundation are most happy to 
have had any part in inspiring it and bring- 
ing it to pass.” Bryan Barker, Editor of 
§ the Bulletin, arranged this printing of the 
editorials which were to be given awards 
and the mailing of the Bulletin was held 
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up until they had been announced to make 
sure there were no “leaks.” 
oe F 
“Stamp Day for Superman” is a new 
fifteen minute film issued by the U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. It is available to schools on loan 
by making written request to the Division. 
. 3 
Between 500,000 and 1,000,000 school 
children are expected to participate in the 
polio vaccine tests before mid-June accord- 
ing to the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 
t.. Seor 
American Education Week, sponsored by 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D.C., will 
be observed on November 7-13, 1954. The 
theme will be: “Good Schools Are YOUR 
Responsibility.” A 64-page book, “Ameri- 
can Education Week Primer”, is available 
to those desiring help in planning for this 
nation-wide observance. 
f wie. 9 
Doris Gates, author of “Little Vic”, is 
the winner of the 1954 William Allen White 
Children’s Book Award. Approximately 50,- 
000 Kansas school children, grades four to 
nine, took part in this year’s reading pro- 
gram. Some 6,000 more children voted for 
this year’s award over that for last year 
which went to Elizabeth Yates’, “Amos For- 
tune, Free Man.” 
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Columbia Report, the quarterly bulletin 
sent to all Columbia alumni and participants 
in the Bicentennial anniversary, carried two 
mentions of the school publication participa- 
tion in the world-wide observance. This, as 
has been mentioned many times, is the first 
time student publications have been invited 
to participate in such an event. 


Big 

Hjalmar Johan Procope, Finnish Foreign 
Minister, 1924-25 and 1927-1931, and Min- 
ister to the United States from 1939 to 
1944, died in Helsinski on March 8, to 
which city he had returned from Sweden, 
where he was engaged in business, to vote 
in the national elections. One of the most 
popular figures in Washington, pressure 
from Soviet Russia caused the United 
States government to hand him his passport 
in 1944 with a request that he return to 
Finland. The CSPA remembers him kindly 


for a magnificent address he made before 
the concluding luncheon of the 17th Annual 
Convention in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Commodore Hotel on Saturday, March 15, 
1941, Sede 


The Warring News of the C. B. Warring 
elementary school, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., will 
celebrate the 25th year of continuous publi- 
cation in June. It has been a member of 
the CSPA for sixteen years and has been 
awarded ten Medalist and six First Place 
ratings. Its Adviser, Mrs. Veronica Thomp- 
son Murphy, was awarded a Gold Key by 
the Association in 1949 and the Principal, 
Carl E. Lewis, a member of the executive 
committee of the Elementary Schools Di- 
vision of the CSPA since it was formed, was 
presented with a Gold Key in 1949. Greet- 
ings were sent by the Association in anticipa- 
tion of the Anniversary issue of the paper. 
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“Careers in Print” covers the possibilities 
of journalism as a career and appears in 
Stanley Solomon’s section of the March 3, 
Scholastic Teacher. 
“Meet the Press”, covering a study of maga- 


In the same issue is 


zines and newspapers. The edition of April 
7 has a helpful article on “Better Yearbook 
Photos”, a perennial problem of which too 
much can never be said. 

Boe, -F 

Photolith, the national magazine for school 
yearbook staffs, dealing with the offset pro- 
cess, continues to carry excellent material 
for publications of this type. The division 
pages and full-page illustrations in these 
publications have become outstanding while 
in many of the letterpress books they have 
dropped in number and in size. 
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The numerous articles on yearbooks of 
all kinds that appear in Scholastic Editor 
should not be overlooked. These point the 
way to better books, not necessarily bigger. 
There’s still a wide field for getting more 
for the money. Concentration of effort, 
rather than spread, will work wonders in 
any book. 

CFE 

Praeco Argenteus, the Latin paper of 
Montgomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Md., came in for nice treatment in 
April, Student Life. Adviser, and author of 
the article, Hazel M. Bratt, tells the story 
well. There are not as many Latin papers 
now as there used to be so the field is 
wider than ever before. Incidentally, Praeco 
Argenteus received a Medalist in the 1954 
Contest. 
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Eight Steps 
(Continued from Page 3) 


do it over as many times as necessary until 
it is what you want. By keeping close 
watch on their work it won’t take long to 
find out who is worth keeping and who 
isn’t. 

Step 6—Get rid of deadwood. You can’t 
help them, and they certainly can’t help 
you. If you're worried about how to go 
about this, you have a loophole right at that 
first meeting where you make known to 
your prospective staff members that they 
are on trial for as long as you think it will 
take to weed out the bad ones. 

If you feel that every applicant can con- 
tribute something, that’s fine. However, if 
you have too many people, or if you and 
your editors decide that certain people are 
definite liabilities, don’t hesitate to get rid 
of them. Of course you want to give stu- 
dents experience. But you just can’t do it 
if in giving that experience you take so 
much time and effort that the quality of 
your newspaper dwindles. 

Step 7—When your newspaper gets roll- 
ing after the first few issues, take the brunt 
of the work off the shoulders of your vet- 
erans. Up until now they’ve had to carry 
the newcomers, but at this point a more 
equal division of the work is possible. Re- 
member, your newspaper doesn’t cease to 
exist when you and the other “old-timers” 
leave. If your motives for editing a news- 
paper aren’t completely selfish, you’ll make 
adequate provision for the time when you'll 
be as forgotten as yesterday’s news. The 
best way to do this is to create as many 
titular positions as possible, such as, assis- 
tant news editor, assistant copy editor, etc. 
Give some other students more responsibility 
for the supervision of the paper. If you 
make good choices, these students will work 
hard to live up to their new jobs, especially 
once they see an editorship within reach. 
These titles cost nothing, and are excellent 
rewards for the deserving. At the same 
time, you are breaking in the future editors. 

Step 8—No matter how well your news- 
paper is functioning, you must still continue 
to keep a close check on everything. To 
do this, hold post-mortems for every issue. 
Meet with your top editors and advisors. 
Discussion should include: personnel, lay- 
out, editorial policy, and, most important of 
all, a review of the quality of the material 
which goes into your newspaper. You’ll find 
it a lot easier to make necessary changes 
immediately. If you let things like careless 
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reporting, poor proofreading, or any one of 
a number of “bugs” known to plague edi- 
tors, become a habit, they’ll be a lot harder 
to correct than if nipped in the bud. 


There is nothing extravagant about these 
suggestions for basic organization and train- 
ing of your staff. Keep in mind that the 
rewards for you, and those working for you, 
are experience, satisfaction in a job well 
done, and possibly an editorship. But, until 
these rewards have actually been achieved, 
they can seem awfully remote. In lieu of 
this, the proposition of working on a high 
school newspaper should be made as attrac- 
tive as possible, enabling you to secure the 
best possible staff and have them turn out 
quality work. The eight outlined steps are 
a means to that end. Take all or any of 
them, mold them to fit your special needs, 
and you'll find yourself and your high 
school rewarded with a better newspaper. 


“Radio and Television News”, the first 
workbook for classroom use by students pre- 
paring to enter these fields has just been 
written by Prof. Donald E. Brown of the 
University of Illinois and Prof. John Paul 
Jones of the University of Florida. Twenty- 
three practicing leaders in radio and tele- 
vision news have contributed introductions 
to the several units of the book. 


Value of Contests 
(Continued from Page 4) 


A feature of the 1953 annual meeting of 
the New England Associated Press News 
Executives Association was the awarding of 
honors to newspapers in that area in a con- 
test in which 73 publications were entered. 
Certain of the features and makeup were 
considered in much the same manner as the 
CSPA employs in rating student publica- 
tions. An award went to the Tacoma News 
Tribune for the best balanced classified ad- 
vertising section at the Western Classified 
Advertising Association’s convention. Each 
year, the book publishers have to stand the 
test of professional criticism when the fifty 
best books are selected on the basis of typo- 
graphical excellence. 

It looks as if contests are here to stay 
and if the newspapers and publishers of the 
country, through their professional organiza- 
tions, find them desirable assets, the school 
press cannot be too wrong in its assumptions. 
As a matter of fact, more than one of these 
professional contests have been inspired by 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 6) 


break this law every time they cheat on 4 
test, every time they copy homework. 

The morally honest person is not being 
honest for any tangible reward she will re 
Her reward will be her peace of 
mind, her freedom from guilt. 


ceive. 


Ethics should not be looked upon in 4 
negative way. In other words, it is not w 
“thou shalt not” do, but what “thou shalt” 
do. The student who follows the code of 
ethics in school will have a strong found 
tion of good character on which to builf 
her future life. The one who is unethie 
in school may continue to be so all throw 
her life until one day she looks back on wh 
she has done and see that nothing has be 
basically honest. 

Ethics is not a thing to be discussed on 
in a classroom. It is a thing to be practic 
in everyday life. 


Walton Log 
Walton High School 
New York City 


. 2 
OUR NEW AMERICANS 


As reported in our last issue, Seward Park 
High School is a junior United Nation 
Yes, in our school there are many student 
from many countries. The reason is obvious 
Seward has the only basic English depart 
ment in the state. 

But many of these students are lonely and 
frightened. It is a new experience for them 
to live in a strange country and learn 
new language. Their loneliness and fem 
is intensified by the fact that so many of 
the other students ignore them, or are it 
different, or in a few cases (very few her 
in school we’re glad to say) even persecutt 
them. 

How many of us have ever tried to make 
friends with the new American, smiled # 
him, shown him he’s an equal, tried to leam 
something from him or done any of th 
thousand and one things that could bring 
about better understanding? Too few, we'tt 
sorry to say. 

Let us act toward the new Americans # 
native Americans should. 


Seward World 
Seward Park High School 
New York City 


ne 
— 


what the schools have been doing. Wh 
knows but what they took their cue from 


the experience of a school editor a decad 


or two back. 
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The March of Books... 


Emphasis on Television News 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS. 
By Donald E. Brown and John Paul Jones. 
New York: Rinehart. 472 pp. $5. 

Students and teachers alike in schools of 
journalism have been looking for a good 
textbook on radio and television news. Here 
it is. 
Brown and John 
Paul have 
prepared a_ text- 
book-workbook 
that is readable 
and teachable. 

The 24-unit book 
is divided into 
seven parts: back- 


Jones 


Dean CAMPBELL 
ground, basic techniques, preparing news of 
general interest, editing the complete news- 
cast, building programs for special audi- 
ences, adding the creative touch, aiding the 
announcer. 

Each unit has an introduction by an out- 
standing radio or television newsman. Sec- 
tions include suggested back- 
ground projects, class discussions, and ex- 
ercises, all of which are well-adapted to the 


needs of the students. 


Professor Donald E. Brown is news di- 
rector at WILL and WIUG-FM and 
teaches radio news at the University of 
Illinois. Professor John Paul Jones, author 
of The Modern Reporter’s Handbook and 
co-author of News Beat, is at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. Together they have de- 
veloped a book which deserves wide accept- 
ance. 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COL- 
LEGE, AND COMMUNITY. By Jen- 
nie Waugh Callahan. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 339 pp. $4.75. 


America 


readings, 


needs educational television. 
That is the gist of Professor Callahan’s 
timely message. In this book she reports 
the need and what is being done to meet it. 

First, Professor Callahan tells why edu- 
cational television is needed. In addition, 
she summarizes the costs of various types 
of facilities and equipment. 

Second, she presents her concept of pro- 
gramming noncommercial television stations 
in terms of in-school viewing, community- 


Donald E. 


planned programs, and telecourses for 
adults. 

Third, she discusses writing-production 
techniques for educational television. In this 
section as in others much of her space is 
given to reporting what has been done by 
various communities. 

Professor Callahan’s book is a satisfactory 
account of educational television to date. 
Teachers who will soon be developing pro- 
grams for television may want more help 
than this book gives. If they do, they 
should go to workshops or campus or sta- 
tions where they learn much more fully the 
essential principles and techniques. 

DAVID FARRAGUT: SEA FIGHT- 
ER. By Maria Mudra. New York: Mess- 
177 pp. $2.75. 

David Farragut was nine years old when 
he became a midshipman in the United 
States Navy. He was junior high school 
age when he fought in the War of 1812. 
He was still in the Navy half a century 
later when he helped maintain the Union 
in the Civil War. 

The phenomenal story of this brilliant 
man is ably told by Mrs. Marie Mudra, 
successful high school newspaper adviser in 
Chicago. She teaches in Farragut High 
School. For many years she has been active 
in school press work in Illinois and is known 
widely as an author. 


ner. 


Mrs. Mudra makes Farragut re-live his- 
tory in her lively biography of America’s 
first full admiral. His courage, his loyalty, 
and his integrity were equalled by his ability 
as a naval strategist. He was urged to seek 
the presidency, but he preferred to devote 
his whole career to the Navy. 

HORACE GREELEY: NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY CRUSADER. 
By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 445 pp. 
$5. 

Horace Greeley was a big man and a 
small man. He was big in terms of his 
courage and leadership as a newspaperman. 
He was small in terms of his pettiness and 
shiftiness as an office-seeker. 

Rich in evidence of Greeley’s bigness and 
smallness, Van Deusen’s biography is de- 
tailed and documented fully. It is a com- 


prehensive and authoritative study of the 
founder of the New York Tribune. 

Van Deusen tells more than the story of 
a homely country boy who became a power- 
ful publisher. Actually he gives a vivid ac- 
count of a significant era in American 
history. 

Often irritable and almost obnoxious at 
times, Greeley was a man of great influence. 
His views were sought by the common man. 
They were considered also by political bosses, 
most of whom never fully approved Greeley 
the liberal reformer. 

Greeley was not a happy man. Certainly 
he was unhappy about his failure to be 
elected to important offices, including the 
presidency. Nor was he happy at home, 
though he was a good husband and more 
or less absentee father. 

Essentially, however, Greeley was a man 
to respect and admire. Few publishers if 
any, have had such a hold on their readers. 
Van Deusen makes this—and much more— 
unmistakably clear in this outstanding book 
about the Tribune’s founder. 

THE AGE OF SUSPICION. By James 
A. Wechsler. New York: Random House. 
333 pp. $3.75. 

If a man sin, shall he be forgiven? James 
A. Wechsler, editor of the New York Post, 
does not ask or answer this question in his 
political autobiography. He suggests that 
Senator McCarthy has two answers. 

What are these answers? If an ex-com- 
munist aids McCarthy fully, he may be for- 
given. If he does not, he may be crucified. 
Such is the impression one may derive from 
this frank and forthright story. 

Years ago as a college student Wechsler 
joined the communist movement. He with- 
drew a year or so after he left college. With- 
out doubt it was a mistake to join the com- 
munists; without doubt it was not a mistake 
to withdraw. 

Wherein, then, did Wechsler really sin? 
His sin was that of questioning the methods 
used by Senator McCarthy in the hearings. 
And both Republicans and Democrats have 
had their doubts about some of the methods. 


For one thing, one method is that of mak- 
ing a charge without providing a fair and 
adequate means of proving or disproving 
that charge. Surely every communist should 
be exposed, but just as surely those who are 
not communists should not be smeared. 


Wechsler’s book is not a great book. It 
is not intended to be. It is an informative 
book which should disturb as well as inform. 


A new generation may wonder if the way 
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to power is through character assassination. 

HIGHLIGHTS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. Edited 
by Edwin H. Ford and Edwin Emery. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
398 pp. $6.50. 

The story of the American newspaper is 
rich in color, drama, and achievement. The 
twenty-seven authentic and readable articles 
selected from 17 periodicals are impressive 
evidence of this fact. Taken together, they 
provide an illuminating supplement to cur- 
rent histories of the press. 

The authors arrange the articles in six 
sections presented in chronological order. 
They are: The Rise of An English Press; 
A Colonial Press in the English Pattern; 
The Revolution and New Republic: A Na- 
tionalistic Press; Jacksonian Democracy and 
a Popular Press; Post Civil War: A Press 
In Transition; Mass Circulation: The Press 
Giants. 

Four articles were selected from three 
Scribners, Inde- 


Eleven were from: 


magazines now extinct: 
pendent, and Galaxy. 

the American Mercury, Atlantic Monthly, 
Colliers, New Republic, Time. 
from scholarly journals, one from Editor & 
Publisher, and one from Nieman Reports. 


Ten were 


For the first time these significant articles 
can be found in one place. Many a reader 
may wish that one of his favorite selections 
had been included, but the collection is 
nonetheless excellent. In Schools of Jour- 
nalism this book is better adapted to a 
course in the history of newspapers than in 
the history of mass communications. 

THE SHOCKING HISTORY OF 
ADVERTISING. By E. S. Turner. New 
York: Dutton. 351 pp. $6. 

The story of advertising is fascinating! 
Why? Some of it is shocking, and some 
of it isn’t. E. S. Turner limits his con- 
sideration to advertising in Great Britain 
and the United States, but finds plenty of 
weakness to expose. 

“The public at large little suspects the 
extent to which advertising, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, has been cleaned up in 
He adds, 


however, that advertising still hasn’t been 


recent years,” the author says. 


cleaned up enough. 

Looking backward, the modern physician 
views with distaste the remedies and cures 
his sincere predecessors approved. So does 
the modern advertiser. At the same time, 
he may note that human nature is slow to 
change it if changes at all. 

Presented chronologically, the chapter 
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titles are illuminating and entertaining. The 
titles—“Billboards in Retreat,” “Drink, 
Drugs, and Dickens,” “The Tortured Air,” 
and others lure the reader into the copy 
notable for its wit and irony. 

“Advertising, after all,” concludes the au- 
thor, “is the mirorr of man, and man has 
never been in serious danger of becoming 
bogged down in grace.” 

INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTIS- 
ING. By Arthur J. Brewster, Herbert H. 
Palmer, and Robert J. Ingraham. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 480 pp. $5.50. 

For more than two decades, Introduction 
to Advertising has been used widely in col- 
lege courses. The sixth edition brings the 
book up to date. It now is also a better 
organized book and it recognizes the role 
of television in advertising. 

Written by men of recognized ability, 
this basic book is divided into five parts: 
the field of advertising, how to write adver- 
tising, how to display advertising, where to 
publish advertising, the operating side of 
advertising. 

“Advertising needs no further justifica- 
tion for its existence than its public record 


of accomplishment,” the authors say, noting 


that ill-informed critics sometimes make ad- 
vertising a “whipping-boy”. 

Laymen as well as businessmen need to 
understand fully the vital role of advertising 
in American free enterprise. This textbook 
should help them both to recognize the fact 
that advertising is indispensable in modern 
business. 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN AMER- 
ICAN LIFE. By Ernestine Rose. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 237 pp. 
$3.25. 

One American in six has no access to 
The 
median state expenditure for libraries is well 
under one dollar per person. What other 


any kind of public library service. 


institution performing so great service re- 
ceives so little aid? 

The public library is not a warehouse or 
depository. It is a dynamic center of demo- 
cratic education. And, as Lyman Bryson 
suggests in the foreword, public libraries 
“have to be kept free if they are to serve 
men’s freedom.” 

The author deals with the public library’s 
“honorable past,” its present status, and its 
future potentialities. The appendices include 
a section on the chronological development 
of the American public library. 


To move in new directions, the public li- 
brary needs courageous and enlightened 


leadership. Some present services should be 
expanded and some new services should be 
developed. Laymen as well as librarians 
should recognize the vital role of good books 
in a good society. 

BOOKS AND THE MASS MARKET, 
By Harold K. Guinzburg, Robert W. Frase, 
and Theodore Waller. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press. 66 pp. $2. 

The book holds a special place in history, 
Guinzberg says, “but we must be careful .., 
. It is by all odds 


the most important single medium of intel. 


not to oversimplify it . . 


lectual immortality, the never-ending chain 
of continuity binding the past with the fu 
ture generations.” 

In his discussion, he stresses “free press, 
free enterprise, and diversity.” At the sam 
time he notes the problems of censorship, 
monopoly, and production costs. “Seeking 
satisfaction in good books must somehow 
be made automatic for an educated Amer 
ica,” he concludes. 

Robert W. Frase deals with the “economic 
trends in trade book publishing.” He notes 
the relative smallness of book publishing in 
receipts as compared with other media of 
mass communication. He comments al» 
on the importance of advertising as a soure 
of revenue. 

“Expanding the book audience” is the sub 
ject of Theodore Waller’s chapter. He urges 
a united book world, pointing to the need 
for better postal rates for books to compete 
with mass circulation magazines. 

SPARE-TIME ARTICLE WRITING 
FOR MONEY. By William J. Lederer. 
New York: Norton. 268 pp. $3.75. 

Do you want to write for pay? If » 
you will find Lederer’s book a practical 
guide on what to write and how to write it 
Time, ideas, energy, self-discipline, and 4 
knowledge of markets are essential. 

Ideas for articles have mass appeal, be 
says, if “they affect the reader directly; 
“are news,” and “give the reader an exci 


> 


ing experience.” He urges free lancers a 
ways to query the editor first before writing 
an article. 

He deals effectively with research, writ 
ing, legal technicalities, and the character 
istics of magazines. In addition to the ca 
histories, he presents sections for “speci 
cases”—housewives, teachers, gove 
employees. 

“Almost everything depends upon 
character and cleverness,” Lederer conclud 
The man or woman who wants to 
must have the will to write. There’s no si? 


stitute for starting today. 
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News and Notes... 


For those interested in Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation, the fall issue (1953) of that journal 
carries some thought-provoking articles on 
graphic arts and its relation to education. 
The January-February edition of the News 
Bulletin of the International Graphic Arts 
Education Association carried an interesting 
story of his first nine months of retirement 
by John A. Backus, former Director of the 
American Type Founders Department of 
Education to whom the CSPA is indebted 
in part for the Typographical Contest and 
in full for the Certificates that now grace 
so many editorial walls throughout the 
country. 


Fie. 


The Education Committee of the Screen 
Process Printing Association, International, 
has just completed a course on how to teach 
screen process printing. While this is avail- 
able to schools, the average secondary school 
would not be the type for which it has 
been organized. This does offer a chance to 
instruct a staff on a printing process that is 
expanding rapidly. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Association’s headquarters 
at 549 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 
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School Activities magazine has a short but 
‘highly effective article on “Effective News 
Coverage” by Laurence R. Campbell, Dean, 
School of Journalism, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, in the March issue and 
two others in the April number that merit 
attention. “Should the School Newspaper 
Carry Advertising?” by William Hartman, 
Director of Public Relations, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, and “Base- 
ball’s Farm System and the Newspaper 
Staff” by George Reinfeld, Adviser, The 
Phenix, Westwood, N.J., High School. 


on: Se 


Edpress, the journal of the Educational 
Press Association, of which The Review is 
a member, reports a survey on buying. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the fathers do a 
good bit of the family shopping but the 
latest slant is that teenagers buy more than 
one-fourth of the family victuals. There’s 
a thought for the advertising or business 
managers of the school publications. Why 
no make a survey and present the facts to 


the local merchants? 
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AD z4e Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a Telebook re- 
cording. Be the first staff at your school to put a sound 
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: 9" 9 Extended Play RCA Telebook records. Sixteen minutes 










story of the year in every book. 





Now is the time to get started. You probably have a 
tape recorder at your school and people qualified to 
operate it. We furnish full instructions and sample 





scripts to help you put the story on tape. The Band, the 
Orchestra, the Glee Club, the Cheering Section, Class- 
room items, excerpts from the Play, the full wonderful 





sound story of the year. The tapes are sent to us edited 





» and recorded permanently on 15 RPM micro groove 















{Ge of exciting memorable sound to keep forever. 


The record is placed in the inside front cover of each 
», book. The students will love it. 








'~ The cost no more than a regular record of similar 




















r % length and quality. 


wr, For further information, fill in below, tear out and mail 


“@ to Telebook, Chicago. 
















Let your student body share in a sound investment 
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Send further information about Telebook to: 


































(Name of School) ee (Address) 





~ (Name of Book) (No. of Copies) (Name of Printer and Address) 
Signed___ : ssctaeeein 








(Full Title) 


208 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
See en eile 
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Leading Educators Agree... 


School Activities 
Magazine 


is a valuable asset to every school 


“Every issue is full of good ideas.”—Geratp M. Van Poot, 
National Education Association. 


“School Activities Magazine should be in the library of every 
high school in the country.”—E. A. THomas, Commissioner, Kansas 
State High School Activities Association. 


And Here’s Why ..... 


In monthly issues during the school year, SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine tells you the all-important “how-to- 
do-it” of successful school programs. Outstanding contributors give suggestions for planning activities, and articles from 
schools over the entire United States tell you how THEIR school handled a particular event. In your school library, it 


will be invaluable to student leaders and faculty sponsors. 


The contents cover activity programs, school assemblies, class plays, clubs, athletics, student publications, student gov- 


ernment, debate, financing activities, homerooms, pep clubs, music, commencement, parties and banquet, and other mis- 


Subscribe Now! 


cellaneous extracurricular activities. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Publishing Company 
1041 New Hampshire 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine. 
One year at $3.50 [] Two years at $6.25 [] 


Name 
Street 


City 





Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


PINS—for satisfactory service — Gold-filled on a 
sterling base — $1.20 each including tax. 


MEDALS—for outstanding service. A gold medal 
engraved with the name of the paper and of 
the recipient. Only one may be presented on a 
staff in a given year. An exclusive distinction. 
A special order form is required. $5 including 
tax and engraving. 


Early orders are recommended. Pins and Medals 
must be requested by the Adviser. Pins mailed on 
receipt of the order. Medals require two to three 
weeks for delivery. 


The CSPA 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, N.Y. 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35¢ (50c). 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per 
year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests nor a 


Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other than Contest 
times.) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


Invites You 


To Enter Your Publication In 


20th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear and concise 
idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books issued by similar schools. ' 

Each book is checked against the itemized 1000 point scoring system as it appears in the 40-page “Yearbook Funda. 
mentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticisms are entered in the score book which is forwarded to the entrants after 9 
the announcements of the ratings at the Annual Yearbook Conference. In addition to the list of items to be scored, the 
“Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of additional value to both Advisers and staffs. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1954 RATINGS ANNOUNCED: October 15, 1954 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y 


ANNOUNCING the..... 
Fourteenth Annual Short Course 


IN 


Yearbook Production 


to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY in the CITY of NEW YORK 


Friday, and Saturday, October 15-16, 1954 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staffs and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive course in the | 
organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 

A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 16, at the Hotel Roosevelt, featuring a speaker and a” 
topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 


Placings in the 1954 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 15. An exhibition of outstanding 
yearbooks will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 


Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 1. 


For ‘additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y 








